60                        GLADSTONE
a party of tame Dissenting ministers was one of
the most painful spectacles to be observed in the
London of the 'eighties. The "forestof firm, serious,
unintelligent faces uplifted towards Mr. Spur-
geon "* shared none of his enthusiasms. Thus,
when the final crisis came, he quarrelled both
with the Whigs and the Nonconformists, and could
rely on nothing but his personal prestige. Truly
it is a disadvantage to have " not a drop of
English blood in one's veins" ; and in such
circumstances, as Disraeli discovered, it is better
to be a Tory.
However, Gladstone found himself in Palmer-
ston's last administration. The Government had
a very insecure hold on the House .of Commons,
and existed on a tacit agreement between Palmer-
ston and Derby that no serious measure of reform
would be introduced. Russell, indeed, did pro-
duce yet another Reform Bill, but even he
hardly pretended to regret its demise. All eyes
were turned on the Italian struggle. The only
achievements of the Government in home affairs
were Gladstone's Budgets and the commercial
treaty with France, which certainly saved a grave
crisis between the two countries, coinciding as it
did with Napoleon's occupation, after a due
plebiscite, of Savoy and Nice.2
1M. Arnold, Irish Essays, p. 38.                    &
* ** The first two years of the new Wbig Cabinet saw a terrible
danger draw near and recede-war with France. It was averted
by Gladstone, Cobdcn, and Bright in sweat and agonj."-
e of Bright, p. 283.